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A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 



This edition of Police Life is a true testament 
to the breadth of police work and the value of 
working in partnership with the community. 

It’s great to read about some of the work occurring 
in Victoria and to see the passion and enthusiasm 
police bring to their roles. 

As I've been visiting workplaces across the state, 
it’s obvious that our people are united by a sense 
of service, which is reflected in many of the 
articles in this edition. 

Whether they're encouraging family violence 
reporting or building lasting relationships with 
community members, police play an important 
role in making our community a safe and 
welcoming place to live. 

I attend the graduations of our newest police on 
a regular basis and am always impressed by their 
insights. One of the recent graduates made 
comment that police have different strengths 
and use these to support the community. 


Our members bring different attitudes, beliefs and 
life experiences into policing. 

There are few jobs where you can directly impact 
on building a better society and this is one of 
them. I hope you enjoy reading about just a few 
of the inspiring police that make up Victoria Police 
in this edition. 


Graham Ashton AM 

Chief Commissioner 

Follow CCP Ashton on Twitter at 

@GrahamAshtonCCP 


Read what an average day is like 
for CCP Ashton on on page 14 
of this edition of Police Life. 
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BRODIES 

LAW 


In the five years since Brodie’s Law 
was introduced making serious 
bullying a criminal offence in 
Victoria, more than 140 offences 
have been recorded and more 
than 30 offenders charged. 

Brodie Panlock was 19 when she tragically 
ended her life in September 2006. She had 
been a victim of physical and psychological 
bullying by colleagues at her workplace 
in Hawthorn. 

The four employees responsible for causing 
her suffering received $335,000 in fines, but 
Brodie's parents, Damian and Rae Panlock, 
petitioned for more to be done to hold offenders 
to account. In June 2011, Brodie's Law made 
serious bullying a criminal offence by extending 
stalking legislation. It is now a crime punishable 
by up to 10 years'jail. 

“Since Brodie's Law was introduced more people 
are aware of bullying and companies have better 
policies and procedures in place,” Mr Panlock said. 

“Awareness and education are important to 
prevent criminal charges being necessary.” 

Superintendent Murray Fraser said police 
can assist bullying victims. 


“We have the ability to charge people for serious 
bullying and take out intervention orders to stop 
behaviour that's causing emotional harm,” he said. 

“Intervention orders are designed to stop 
it before it gets catastrophic for a victim.” 

Supt Fraser said the law can be applied 
for bullying wherever it occurs. 

“A particularly vulnerable group is young people 
leaving school and getting their first job, which 
is the situation Brodie was in, but bullying can 
occur anywhere. 

“It is a serious crime and it's quite likely that 
perpetrators could be sent to jail.” 

Crime Command's Commander Cindy Millen 
has taken the issue of bullying to the next level. 

She initiated partnerships with major Victorian 
hospitals to educate staff about signs of bullying 
in patients they encounter. 

Now staff, including doctors and nurses, are 
encouraged to look for signs of bullying and 
provide referrals to help services and police 
for follow up. 

“We're working on educating the hospitals 
about the offences associated with bullying,” 
Cmdr Millen said. 


“The hospitals now know they can refer young 
people to counselling and police.” 

A partnership has been established with the 
Royal Melbourne Hospital and police are also 
working with staff at the Royal Children's and 
St Vincent's hospitals. 

“We all have a responsibility to stamp out bullying 
and rally around victims wherever we see this 
occurring - be that in a workplace, the school 
yard or a local sports club,” Supt Fraser said. 

“That extends to cyber bullying too. Social media 
and digital technology is rapidly changing the 
way people interact. Bullying, whether face-to- 
face or over the internet, is a crime.” 


Visit brodieslaw.org to find out 
more about reducing bullying. 


Image Bullying is a crime 

01 Mr and Mrs Panlock are raising awareness 
of bullying. They are pictured here with 
Supt Fraser. 

Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Mark Bayly 
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SMALL 

TALK 


VOXPOP 


DID YOU KNOW? 


How can you support 
someone who has 
experienced sexual assault? 

DETECTIVE SERGEANT 
NICK DENSLEY 

Family Violence Command 
Sexual Offences and Child 
Abuse Team 

“Advise them to speak to a specialist detective 
or access Victoria Police's response to sexual 
crime via our website, where there is information 
on reporting and support services.” 



Australian media personality 
Rex Hunt is in Victoria Police’s 
Sporting Hall of Fame. 

Mr Hunt joined the police force as a cadet in 
1966. He worked at the Russell Street Depot 
and Elsternwick and St Kilda police stations 
before moving to the Crime Car Squad and 
Crime Investigation Bureau in Brighton. He 
retired as a sergeant in 1979. During his 11-year 
Victorian Football League (VFL) career he 
played for Richmond, Geelong and St Kilda. 



INSPECTOR DALE FLYNN 

State Emergency Response 
Coordination Division 


“Listen. Tell the person that you believe them 
and that it is not their fault. I would encourage 
and assist them in seeking support.” 

SERGEANT KRIS 
HAMILTON 

Media and Corporate 
Communications Department 


“Be respectful. Give them your time and try 
to put them in contact with those most 
equipped to help. Your interaction will leave 
a lasting impression.” 


For help or support services visit 

police.vic.gov.au and click on the 
Advice tab on the left side of the page. 




BE PART OF THE STORY 


Join the Conversation 

Police Life loves hearing what you think about 
the magazine, your local police and Victoria Police 
in general. Write, fax or email Police Life at: 

Police Life 
GPO Box 913 
Melbourne, 3001 
FAX: 9247 5982 

Email: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 


FACES OF VIC POL 

_ A 


When Kristen Bresch recently lost 
the pendant her father gave her as 
a Christmas present in 1977, she 
thought it was gone forever. 


“I spent all weekend crying to my sister in 
New Jersey,” Ms Bresch said after she lost 
it in Melbourne in April. 

“It means so much to me.” 



An eagle eyed member of the public spotted 
the gold pendant on the ground near the corner 
of Swanston Street and Flinders Lane and handed 
it in at Melbourne East Police Station. 

Victoria Police put a message out on Facebook 
looking for its owner and, a week later, Melbourne 
East police reunited Ms Bresch with her treasure. 

“My faith in people has been restored. 

I feel so lucky,” she said. 


Melbourne East 
Police Station 


However, with a little help from social media, 
she was reunited with the prized pendant. 

The special charm served as a constant 
reminder of her father, a retired Philadelphia 
Police detective, who is now in the latter 
stages of Alzheimer's disease. 


See more Faces of VicPol at facebook.com/victoriapolice 
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JO STAFFORD 

Rank: Senior Sergeant 

Age: 40 

Graduated: 1998 
Station: Epping 


Why did you decide to become a police officer? 

I wanted a career where no two days would be the same. Policing appealed 
to me as being a challenge and exciting. I love the diversity policing offers. 

Tell us about your career so far. 

I am currently the divisional training officer at Epping. Over my career, 

I have worked at a number of police stations in the northern suburbs 
doing general duties. In 2001,1 started a Bachelor of Nursing while still 
working as a police officer. I took leave without pay for two years to work 
as a critical care nurse at The Alfred and Austin hospitals in emergency 
and intensive care, then worked concurrently as a nurse and police officer 
for the next seven years, during which time I had four children. I worked 
at the Sexual Offences and Child Abuse Unit (SOCAU) at Epping and the 
Media Unit, then I was an operational sergeant at Clayton and Rowville, 
before being promoted to senior sergeant. I am currently completing a 
Master of Business Administration at Swinburne University, which I aim 
to finish by the end of 2018. 


You have four young children, work full-time and study, 
how do you manage it all? 

I haven't always worked full-time. I spent years working part-time and 
was fortunate enough to have supportive managers who enabled me 
to perform upgrading and secondments in a part-time capacity. I have 
always said that equal opportunity in the workplace starts at home. 
Without support from my amazing husband and family, I would struggle 
to manage the workload. When I'm not at work or university, I'm at home 
enjoying my family. I am now in a position where I have the flexibility 
to work remotely if I need to and I have most weekends off so I can 
be involved in the children's sporting activities. 

Tell us about an interesting investigation you have worked on. 

I worked on a family violence case while at SOCAU. I have never forgotten 
the woman who bravely made the decision to report her experience to 
police. I spent significant time with her obtaining a detailed statement 
and speaking with her children, who were all victims at the hands of their 
father. It was the worst case of family violence I have ever been involved 
with. I am extremely proud of the way Victoria Police now responds to 
family violence and, in a training capacity, I am able to reinforce that it 
must be treated as the serious crime it is. 

What advice would you give to recruits joining Victoria Police? 

Ensure you make time for yourself and your family as it is easy to immerse 
yourself into your new job and lose touch with friends and activities you 
once enjoyed. Everyone will have a different journey, depending on their 
individual goals and aspirations, which may change over time. Find yourself 
a mentor who can support you through your career with advice and 
guidance. It’s a great job and you will form lifelong friendships with 
some amazing people. 

Image Family support 

01 Sen Sgt Stafford with her family. 


Editorial: Janae Houghton 
Photography: Craig Sillitoe 
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IN BRIEF 

PROACTIVE POLICING STORIES 


GUARDIAN 
OF THE ROADS 


Victoria Police showed off its Safe Systems concept vehicle, 
the Guardian, with plenty of interest from car enthusiasts. 

The Mercedes-Benz GLE Coupe boasts many safety features including 
tyre pressure monitoring, lane keeping assist and blind spot assist. 

Road Policing Command's Assistant Commissioner Doug Fryer said the 
car would be used to promote Victoria Police's road safety messages. 

“We want people to think about prioritising safety over leather seats 
and shiny wheels,” he said. 



RUNNING SOUTHBANK POLICE 

MAN VIDEO STATION OPEN 


Victoria Police recently took part in a mad dash to make the 
best viral music video, as part of the Running Man challenge. 

The social media sensation started off as a fun dancing video made 
by high school students in New Jersey. 

After New Zealand Police issued the challenge to a number of international 
policing agencies, there was no stopping the trend. 

Victoria Police pulled out all the stops for its version, which included 
a cameo from Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton. 

The video was viewed over 400,000 times and reached 1.5 million. 

Watch the video at facebook.com/victoriapolice 


A police station in Southbank has opened its doors 
to the community. 

Police moved from the St Kilda Road Police Station, which operated for 
nearly 30 years, to the Southbank Police Station at 66 Moray Street. 

Station Commander Senior Sergeant Steve Bills said the station 
was easy to find. 

“It is a much more central location for our uniform members 
covering the area, including the busy Southbank promenade 
and entertainment precincts.” 
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GRATEFUL 
AND SAFE 


A young university student recently wrote to Victoria Police 
to express her gratitude for the work of Protective Services 
Officers (PSO). 

“I would like to extend a huge thank you to the PSOs who were stationed 
at Batman Station, Coburg over the weekend,” she wrote. 

“They made me feel incredibly safe and waited for me to get a taxi, 
as a young 19-year-old female student who recently moved from 
a small country town ... I am so grateful. 

“Tonight these two officers restored my faith and reassured my safety.” 
PSOs continue to be rolled out across the state. 


ANGELA TAYLOR 
MEMORIAL 


A touching memorial service was held recently to pay tribute 
to Constable Angela Rose Taylor, who was murdered in the 
Russell Street bombing 30 years ago. 

Hundreds of serving and former police, government representatives and 
the community gathered at the Old Police Garage on Russell Street for 
the service where Const Taylor was remembered as an inspiring and 
dedicated police officer. 

Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton presented the Taylor family with 
Const Taylor's National Service Medal at the service. Her parents were 
also given an infinity rose in honour of their daughter. 




ODD SPOT CORNER 


Dirty work 

A Benalla police van got into a bog after attempting to reverse 
out of a 300 metre muddy driveway on a farm. 

Sergeant David Gillespie said he brought a shovel to the property 
to lend a hand. 

“When I arrived I was greeted by one member laughing uncontrollably, 
the other looking like a Sasquatch covered in mud and a very irate 
land owner,” he said. 

“After three hours of digging and pushing we finally got the van free. 

“The land owner stood there the whole time and gave us a lot 
of advice about a whole range of things, showing his displeasure 
in the predicament we found ourselves.” 
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SAFETY GEARS UP 


Victoria Police's Solo Unit has taken on a new 
direction to reduce motorcycle fatalities after 
a horror start to the year. 

At the moment, Victoria is losing someone on its roads every 
36 hours. Even more alarming, the number of motorcyclists 
killed on our roads so far this year has already reached the 
number killed for the whole of 2015. 

Road Policing Command’s Assistant Commissioner Doug Fryer, 
a rider himself, is horrified with the statistics. 

“This is heartbreaking and unacceptable, considering motorcycles 
only make up four per cent of registered vehicles in this state, 
but at the moment represent more than 34 per cent of people 
who have died on our roads,” he said. 

“You would have heard me talking before about the lives lost 
on our roads and how they are someone's friend, son, daughter, 
mother or father. 


“These people are all loved and now they are gone.” 

Of the motorcycle fatalities so far this year, all have been 
men aged between 18 and 72. 

Many of the victims had been riding unregistered bikes or 
were unlicensed riders, three were on stolen bikes and others 
had made minor mistakes and over-corrected, paying for it 
with their lives. 

AC Fryer is pleading with the riding community to keep 
safety at the forefront of their minds. 

“I'm urging motorcyclists to ride safely and within their limits 
and skill set. Slow down, ride to conditions and within the 
speed limits,” he said. 

“Riding motorcycles places us in a vulnerable position, so be 
sure to always wear protective gear. Only ride registered bikes, 
do not get on a bike after drinking or whilst fatigued and 
overtake safely.” 
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“Motorcycles only make up four per cent of registered 
vehicles in this state, but at the moment represent more 
than 34 per cent of people who have died on our roads.” 


Operation Motus will see the Solo Unit, Victoria Police's 
dedicated motorcycle squad, now focus on peak times 
and places where motorcycles and vehicles interact. 

AC Fryer said the work of the Solo Unit has been invaluable, 
but it was time to update the focus of the team. 

“There are certain aspects of policing motorcycles that can't 
be done by vehicles,” he said. 

“While they'll be looking for offences committed, we will also be 
educating riders about their riding style and protective clothing.” 

AC Fryer is advocating to make Victoria the first state to include 
footwear and gloves as protective clothing for motorcyclists 
under legislation. 

He said more than 40 per cent of riders presenting to hospital 
with leg injuries had not been wearing appropriate footwear. 

“The Solo Unit will now be deployed to areas we have identified 
as particular hot spots for motorcycle fatalities, collisions or 
dangerous behaviour.” 


The Solo Unit will target: 

• unlicensed riders or those riding outside the conditions 
of their license 

• speed 

• impairment 

• unsafe and/or illegal behaviour and conduct, and 

• inappropriate protective clothing. 

“The changes have been slowly implemented over the past 
few weeks and we've already received positive feedback 
from riders and drivers alike,” AC Fryer said. 

“If you're a motorcyclist in Victoria who hasn't been checked 
by police lately, expect that to change.” 

The Solo Unit, which forms part of the State Highway Patrol, 
oversees all motorcycle operations across the state and has 
done so for more than 35 years. 

Image Ride safe 

01 The legion of road policing members that will 
be out in force, focusing on motorcycle safety. 

02 One of the off-road motorcycles that is part 
of Operation Motus. 


Editorial: Janae Houghton 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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PUTTING A 

TO FAMILY 
VIOLENCE 






A painting symbolising a partnership 
between police and the Aboriginal 
community encourages victims of 
family violence to reach out. 

Sharon Kirby is a well-known Aboriginal artist. 
Her artwork can be found in public buildings in 
the healthcare sector in Mildura and Aboriginal 
services in the district. 

Now, her donation of a powerful piece of artwork 
aims to encourage reporting of family violence 
and is paving the way for change across Victoria. 

The painting titled 'Stop' aims to make a difference 
to family violence within the Aboriginal community 
and reduce overrepresentation in crime statistics. 

Its symbolism is described in detail by the 
artist herself. 

“The hand in this painting means 'stop' against 
violence and also the helping hands in all different 
organisations in our community,” Ms Kirby said. 

“The people in the hand show that there is help and 
by getting help they can become better people. 

“The circles around the hand represent the brain. 
The red is when it is upset, violent and confused; 
the blue is when it is calm and peaceful after 
receiving help.” 


The traditional custodians in and around Mildura 
are the Latji Latji, Paakantji (Barkindji), Ngiyampaa, 
Mutthi Mutthi, Wemba Wemba, Tati Tati and 
Barapa Barapa. Police have been working to 
develop positive relationships with local Elders 
to combat family violence. 

One of the outcomes of this relationship is 
the development of the Mildura Koori Family 
Violence Protocols. 

Mildura's Superintendent Paul Naylor said he 
thought the inclusion of Aboriginal artwork 
on the local protocols would be beneficial. 

“We were reviewing our protocols and I 
suggested some local artwork on the front 
of the document would really set the scene 
of what we were trying to achieve,” he said. 

“I mentioned it to our Aboriginal Community 
Liaison Officer Jemmes Handy and she set 
off to speak to some local Koori artists that 
might be able to assist. 

“Respected Elder, local artist and Barkindji 
woman, Sharon Kirby, was willing to help.” 

The painting was produced and is now used 
across Victoria Police in relation to family 
violence and the Aboriginal community. 

“It sends the message to all community 


that family violence is not in the culture of 
Aboriginal communities and that support is 
always there for the victims and families of 
those who come forward and report the trauma,” 
Supt Naylor said. 

Family Violence Command’s Assistant 
Commissioner Dean McWhirter said the 
painting had a powerful message. 

“This painting can provide members of the 
Aboriginal community with a clear indication 
from Victoria Police that we're working in 
partnership with them,” he said. 

“The more you look at the painting, the more you 
see in it. It's really clever. It's a great depiction 
of how family violence is such a significant 
issue in the community.” 

Statistics show Aboriginal people are more 
likely to have experienced family violence in 
comparison to non-Aboriginal people in Victoria 
and the number of reports of family violence 
incidents increase every year. Women and 
children are most at risk. 

“This painting provides an amazing insight in terms 
of the issues in family violence and an Aboriginal 
person’s perspective,” AC McWhirter said. 








"It is also representative of our appreciation 
of the importance of family violence in the 
Aboriginal community.” 

Across the state, police have established protocols 
with Aboriginal communities, which identify the 
processes for reporting and investigation of family 
violence incidents. These protocols are developed 
and agreed to with local Elders to provide clarity 
on the police response. 

Family Violence Command's Detective Senior 
Sergeant Janet Mitchell said she thought the 
artwork would give the Aboriginal community 
confidence that Victoria Police was working 
with them. 

"We're lucky to be using this image and having 
this partnership with Sharon,” she said. 

"We aim to have a supportive and coordinated 
approach in dealing with family violence across 
the state and this image reflects that through 
the story it tells. 

"There is a lot of unspoken symbolism in the 
painting; helping people, supporting each other 
and a partnership approach.” 

Det Sen Sgt Mitchell said there was work being 
done with the Aboriginal community to build 
trust and encourage those experiencing family 
violence to seek help. 


“We know people have fear in their minds when 
reporting family violence and for the Aboriginal 
community there is a whole other layer to that. 

“Australia’s history has contributed, along with 
the fact that people are reluctant to report 
their loved ones to police. In small communities 
there is a fear of others knowing what is going 
on in their house.” 

Protocols have been developed in 11 locations 
across Victoria with Aboriginal communities, 
aiming to change perceptions. 

Victoria Police's Aboriginal Community 
Liaison Officers also educate communities 
on the role of police while educating police 
about cultural differences. 


Images Stop violence 

01 Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton 
presented Ms Kirby with a certificate of 
appreciation for her artwork earlier this year. 

02 The 'Stop 1 painting. Ms Kirby told the 
Sunraysia Daily she was hopeful her work 
would encourage Aboriginal family violence 
victims to reach out. 


“The people in the hand show that 
there is help and by getting help 
they can become better people.” 

- Sharon Kirby 



Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Courtesy of 

Sunraysia Daily 
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SUPPORTING 


SEXUAL ABUSE 

VICTIMS 


Di Elderton’s father sexually 
abused her for six years. Thanks 
to a supportive husband, a 
compassionate and determined 
detective and a successful 
prosecution, she has taken 
the power back. 

It may have happened more than 30 years ago 
but Di Elderton vividly remembers the first time 
her father, Alfred Zammit, sexually abused her. 

’'I remember exactly when it occurred,” she said. 

"I was nine and my mum was away for three days 
in hospital having an operation and it happened 
on the Friday. From then on it occurred every 
weekday until I was 15.” 

Mrs Elderton believes the abuse was opportunistic. 
She was an only child and her mother would leave 
for work about 7.30am. Each morning before 
school, her father would abuse her. 

“At the beginning, because he had done it all so 
casually, it seemed ordinary. He told me not to 
tell anyone, that all fathers and daughters did this. 

"Having my own children now, I understand how 
I believed this, they are so innocent that they 
would believe anything.” 

For years Mrs Elderton hid the abuse from 
friends and family. When she was about 18 she 
went on a girls' weekend away and told her 
friends. They cried a lot and were sympathetic, 
but they never raised the subject with her again. 

'That left me feeling really let down and very upset. 
It was like I was ready to talk about it, but it was 
too horrible for them to listen to.” 

A couple of years later, she decided to tell her mum. 
Her parents had divorced many years earlier. 

"She believed me straight away, but was totally 
in shock at just how utterly awful he was in every 
way,” Mrs Elderton said. 


“She asked me not to tell anyone, just to forget 
about it. After the years of mental abuse she had 
gone through, she was still very afraid of him.” 

After many years living with this horrible secret, 
it was meeting her husband, Robert, that changed 
Mrs Elderton's life. 

“When I told Robert, quite early on in our 
relationship, he said to me ‘he is a paedophile, 
what he did to you was a crime, you need to 
report this to the police'. 

“It was the first time someone had validated what 
happened to me. I’d never even thought of him 
as a paedophile, but of course that is what he is.” 

It took some time, but Mrs Elderton decided to 
contact the police, fully supported by her husband. 

Sergeant Louise Serrao was working at the Fawkner 
Sexual Offences and Child Abuse Investigation 
Team (SOCIT) as a detective senior constable, 
when Mrs Elderton came in to tell her story. 

“She was so brave. I could see after I took her 
statement that a weight had been lifted off her 
shoulders. What she is doing in telling her story 
to encourage other victims to come forward is 
amazing,” she said. 

Mrs Elderton said the support from Sgt Serrao 
helped her through the three-year court process. 

“Louise was just incredible. I don't know how 
she does it every day, but she does and she 
saw us through the whole process. I knew I 
could ring her at any time for an update and 
she would be available.” 

Zammit never admitted to his offending, instead 
putting Mrs Elderton through a trial. He was 
found guilty on all charges and sentenced to 
11 years in jail, eligible for parole in 7 !4 years. 

“It is not an easy process,” Mrs Elderton said. 

“But from the police to the lawyers, to the judge, 
the first thing they all said to me was that they 
were so sorry this happened to me, it was such 
a big part of my healing process. 

“Having him have to sit there and listen to me 
say the truth and him having to hear it, I actually 
thought ‘I've got the power back now.” 


Mrs Elderton offered advice to anyone who 
might find themselves a confidant of someone 
who has been sexually abused. 

“Allow them to talk, listen to them, bear witness 
to their story. A person who feels supported 
and listened to is more likely to go to the police.” 

Sgt Serrao said seeing her father incarcerated 
allowed Mrs Elderton to move on with her life. 

“Sitting with Di during the sentencing was 
incredible. It was closure for her and relief 
that it was over,” she said. 

“To any sexual assault victim, I would say come 
in and talk to us. We will talk you through the 
processes and offer advice and a range of 
services to help you. 

“It is all about the victim, we listen to you and 
we offer no judgement. You are not alone.” 


For information on support services, 
visit police.vic.gov.au and click the 
Advice tab on the left side of the page. 



Watch a video where Di Elderton 
shares her experience at 

http://facebook.com/victoriapolice 

Image Moving forward 

01 Robert and Di Elderton are encouraging 
other victims to seek advice. 


Editorial: Janae Houghton 

Photography: Clay Burke 
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A DAY 
IN THE 
LIFE OF 


CHIEF 

COMMISSIONER 



There is no typical or average 
day for the Chief Commissioner 
of Police (CCP). When Police Life 
spent some time with Graham 
Ashton he went from a command 
briefing with his most senior police 
to singing the national anthem at 
a primary school. 

At a commanding 196cm, CCP Ashton stood 
out in the crowd of five to 12-year-olds at 
St Margaret’s School in Berwick. 

He was visiting the school to personally thank 
one of the winners of a recent Victoria Police 
colouring competition. 


Eleven-year-old Deanna and her family were 
at the school's assembly where the CCP called 
her on stage in front of her schoolmates. 

“I wanted to establish some programs to share 
safety messages with children, so we ran a 
colouring competition over summer,” he said. 

“We had thousands of entries and Deanna gave 
a wonderful safety message with her entry, to 
‘always wear a seatbelt in the car’. That is a 
really important message and I hope that you 
all put yours on as soon as you get into the 
car. Don’t wait for mum or dad to tell you.” 

This is not the first time the CCP has been 
to a school assembly - they are a common 
occurrence for the father of two girls in 
Grade 6 and Year 9. 


“My dad’s a policeman,” said one girl, running 
to catch up to the CCP as he walked out of 
the auditorium. 

A long chat followed with the girl enthusiastically 
sharing that her family was looking after a 
prospective Dog Squad puppy. 

“I had one of those puppies many years ago too,” 
he told her. 

“We might see you at the Police Academy one 
day then,” he said, smiling as she waved goodbye. 

CCP Ashton started thinking about a career in 
policing as a teenager and would talk about it 
often with another friend who knew a police 
officer. His friend went into the Air Force and 
CCP Ashton joined the Australian Federal Police 
(AFP) at 18, where he spent a considerable part 
of his career. 
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It was a far stretch from his first job carting around 
fish at the local fish market. 

Today his daily calendar is not for the faint hearted. 

Back-to-back meetings make for a very organised 
and focused leader whose day generally starts 
around 7am, sometimes with a scenic 10 kilometre 
bike ride to work. 

On the day of the primary school visit, CCP 
Ashton had spent an hour with his command 
team discussing major policing issues before 
heading to a 3AW radio interview. 

He later filmed a video for social media reassuring 
international students of their safety after police 
arrested 70 people and stepped up street patrols 
following thefts and robberies in inner Melbourne. 

“The safety of our community members is our 
number one priority and we won't tolerate people 
breaking the law. Everyone has the right to feel 
safe in public,” CCP Ashton said. 

This day may seem pretty relaxed, but behind 
the scenes is another matter. The emails and 
phone calls are relentless, but he always has 
time for his people. 

He attended an informal meeting with the team 
taking charge of cultural change after a review 
into sex discrimination and sexual harassment 
in Victoria Police. This is one of the key focuses 
for CCP Ashton and he said there was a lot of 
work to be done. 

“We’re leading the way in this and there is growing 
interest from other jurisdictions,” CCP Ashton said. 

“It doesn't happen without a bunch of good 
people doing good work.” 

He personally welcomes more of these good 
people into the organisation every fortnight 
at graduation ceremonies, presenting first 
constables with their 'freddies' and saluting 
the start of their policing careers. 

With no time for a lunchbreak, CCP Ashton ate 
on the way to the Berwick school while taking 
calls, with his driver at the wheel. 

Afterwards, he visited the Forensic Services 
Department and rural Victoria to the see the 
parents of a police officer who died on duty 
30 years ago. 

Most other days involve visiting police stations, 
where he is usually treated to a homemade cake 
or two thanks to the local police, meeting with 
the police minister or premier, media conferences 
and speaking at community events. 

As he moves towards his second year as Chief 
Commissioner, CCP Ashton said he had a lot 
to achieve. 


“The modernisation of Victoria Police is a key 
focus for me. I want to make sure that we're 
at the cutting edge of policing and innovative 
in everything we do,” he said. 

“My goal is to make it a safer and better work 
environment for our police, from mental to 
physical safety. 

“If I can achieve things along those lines 
I’ll be happy.” 

With weekends consisting of his daughters' dance 
classes, basketball training and athletics, CCP 
Ashton has little time for rest, but depending 
on his mood, the sound of the Eagles or even 
Metallica may be playing while he cooks a slow 
roast for the family. 

“This is an eight day a week job,” he said. 

“The phone is always ringing and I'm always on 
duty, but there are many things I enjoy about it. 

“I look forward to events where we’re making a 
difference, like the Law Enforcement Torch Run, 
which supports people with disabilities, and I 
like spending time with different people. 

“It's a real privilege to be in this position and I try 
to never lose sight of that. There are few jobs 
that allow you to directly impact on building a 
better society and that's what motivates me. 

“When people recognise me on the street they 
usually share their experiences with noisy 
neighbours or other issues, but they always tell me 
how appreciative they are of the work police do. 

“It’s a job I'm proud to have and I’m proud 
of what our police do every day.” 


DID YOU KNOW? 

CCP Ashton is proficient in Indonesian. 
In 1995 he was appointed as a liaison 
officer in the Australian Embassy in 
Jakarta and later returned to head 
the Australian response to the Bali 
Bombings in 2002. 



See what CCP Ashton is up 
to with regular updates at 

twitter.com/grahamashtonccp 


Image School visit 

01 CCP Ashton speaks to Katya, 12, Deanna, 11, 
and Zali, 12 during a visit to their school. 



CCP Ashton is picked up for a busy day. He 
uses the time travelling between meetings to 
speak to his deputy commissioners and others 
in his leadership group. 



CCP Ashton talks to Neil Mitchell on 3AW. 
This morning's topic was tackling hoon drivers 
and aggravated burglaries. 



A new constable is welcomed into the policing 
family at a graduation ceremony at the Victoria 
Police Academy. 



On a visit to the Forensic Services Department, 
CCP Ashton is given a tour of the facility and 
meets fingerprint experts. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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ALI HALKIC’S SON, ALLEM, TOOK 
HIS OWN LIFE AS A RESULT OF 
BULLYING. WITH A GROUP OF POLICE 
WHO SUPPORTED HIM IN THE 
AFTERMATH, MR HALKIC HELPED 
FORM A FOUNDATION TO PREVENT 
FURTHER LIVES BEING LOST. 




Mr Halkic has some of the most 
significant things to him tattooed 
on his arm - a clock with the time 
Allem passed away and the number 
34370 - Acting Senior Sergeant 
John Travaglini’s police number. 

It was A/Sen Sgt Travaglini, a senior constable 
at the time, who connected with 17-year-old 
Allem in his final moments on 5 February, 2009. 

Allem was bullied online and on the phone over 
about three weeks, before he ended his life. 

“We were on night shift and got a call that there 
was a man at risk of taking his life,” A/Sen Sgt 
Travaglini said. 

“As we drove up, we received notice that it was 
too late.” 

Senior Constable Sally Webber and her offsider 
started to search for him in one area and A/Sen 
Sgt Travaglini located him nearby. 

What happened in the last hours of Allem's life 
will never be known, but as he lay fighting for 
his last breaths, it was A/Sen Sgt Travaglini's 
torch light that shone on him. 

“I shined my light at him to let him know we were 
there and that we were trying to get to him,” 
A/Sen Sgt Travaglini said. 


He guided Sen Const Webber to Allem, while 
she climbed and cut through fences and led 
ambulance officers to the site. They were 
unable to revive him. 

“I will never forget that night,” Sen Const 
Webber said. 

“I remember thinking ‘what's gone on in this boy's 
life to make him take this course of action?"’ 

The investigation and court case that followed 
was the first of its kind in Australia. It saw 
Shane Gerada, 21 at the time, charged and 
convicted of stalking. He received 200 hours 
of community service. 

Both police felt an instant connection with 
Allem, and even today, seven years later, have 
developed a strong bond with his parents. 

“I never met him, but I feel like I have a strong 
connection to him and feel like I know him, the 
things he liked, the runners he liked ...” A/Sen 
Sgt Travaglini said. 

Allem was also recognised as a victim of crime, 
a first in Australia for a person who had taken 
their own life, and paved the way for others. 

It was a small comfort for the Halkic family, who 
enjoyed a close relationship with their only child 
and remember him as a loving, smart, caring boy. 


“There is a stigma attached to suicide,” 

Mr Halkic said. 

“It has a dramatic effect on families and friends. 

“Allem didn't want to kill himself. He did what 
he did because of him [Gerada].” 

A support group formed around the Halkic family 
and saw them through court cases, inquests and 
more. The experience led to Mr Halkic putting 
his efforts into making changes, such as rallying 
for safety measures to be used in areas that are 
high risk for suicide. 

These measures led to an 85 per cent drop 
in fatalities in one location. 

Allem's death touched many and local police 
inspectors at the time, Commander Cindy 
Millen and Inspector Dean McGowan, grew 
passionate about bullying prevention. They now 
count Mr Halkic as one of their good friends 
and often call in to see how he is. 

“It was their support that kept me going,” 

Mr Halkic said. 

“The way they would message me was 
instrumental and why I'm alive today. 

“They taught me things, helped me grieve and 
encouraged me to do something positive. Allem 
will never come back, but what I can do is 
change processes.” 
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During a casual conversation with his newfound 
friends, the idea of a foundation to support 
people experiencing bullying was raised and 
Bully Zero was born. 

Oscar Yildiz, former Mayor of Moreland, had also 
seen the damage being done in the community 
and wanted to do something to stop teens 
taking their lives. He is now Bully Zero's CEO. 

Insp McGowan is also passionate about the cause. 
He takes time to talk to school and work groups 
about bullying behaviours, speaking at events 
with Mr Halkic on a regular basis. 

'At the end of one of these at a prominent girls’ 
school, two young girls approached us in tears,” 
he said. 

'One of them had been at breaking point and 
I have no doubt in my mind that if she hadn't 
heard Allem's story, she may have gone down 
the same road.” 

Insp McGowan encouraged anyone experiencing 
serious bullying to seek advice and to know 
that support is available. 

'We have an accountability to charge and hold 
people to account for bullying, whether it is 
online or another form. We can intervene when 
people are in need and save lives.” 


As Mr Halkic’s crusade continues, so does 
Allem's memory. 

“He was one child. He wasn't a rock star, wasn't 
famous, but a handful of cops believed in him 
and have made changes,” Mr Halkic said. 


PUT A STOP 
TO BULLYING 


• Don't be a passive bystander to bullying 
- take action without putting your own 
health and wellbeing at risk. 

• Don't take part in or encourage 
bullying. 

• Support the person who is being 
bullied to ask for help. Go with them 
to get help or provide them with 
information about where to go. 

• Report bullying to someone in 
authority or someone you trust. 


If you would like to learn more about 
bullying prevention, a range of practical 
resources can be found at the Bully Zero 
Australia Foundation at bzaf.org.au 

If you, or someone you know, need 
to speak to a trained professional, 
a number of services are available: 

In an emergency contact 
Triple zero (000) 

Lifeline 131114 lifeline.org.au 

Suicide Call Back Service 1300 659 467 
suicidecallbackservice.org.au 

Beyondblue 1300 224 636 
beyondblue.org.au 

Kids Helpline 02 to 25-year-olds) 

1800 551 800 kidshelp.com.au 

headspace 1800 650 890 
eheadspace.org.au 


Images Support group 

01 A/Sen Sgt Travaglini's police number 
is tattooed on Mr Halkic's arm. 

02 From left, A/Sen Sgt Travaglini, Insp McGowan, 
Cmdr Millen, Mr Halkic and Mr Yildiz at a 
memorial chair in honour of Allem. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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More than 400 extra police have 
been promised in the 2016-17 
Victorian State Budget, with 
40 going to the Operations 
Response Unit (ORU) to help 
reduce crime in hot spots and 
rapidly respond. 


Once a week, at least six crews from the ORU 
kit up and head out to a priority area to help 
local police in making arrests, doing foot patrols 
of problem areas like shopping centres and 
railway station car parks, executing warrants, 
checking firearm compliance and conducting 
random breath tests. 

These are called Days of Action and are occurring 
in crime hot spots across Melbourne, including 
the Greater Dandenong, Casey and Cardinia areas, 
Hume, Moonee Valley and Moreland and the 
Banyule, Darebin, Nillumbik and Whittlesea areas. 

Acting Inspector Andrew Markakis said the Days 
of Action were delivering excellent results. 

“They are all about targeting crime hot spots and 
reassurance policing,” he said. 

“We send out between 60 and 100 police for 
each day and are seeing significant results. 

“They go out and perform a heap of tasks that 
may usually tie up a local van crew for hours. In 
addition to the Days of Action, we are providing 
resources to the priority divisions every day to 
assist with their respective volume crime issues 
on all work shifts.” 

Police Life joined the unit for a Day of Action 
in Sunbury recently, where the ORU’s Senior 
Sergeant Malcom Darke said the aim was to 
target drug crime, repeat offenders and high 
volume crime. 

“We will be setting up two Automated Number 
Plate Recognition (ANPR) sites on the two 
major roads in and out of Sunbury,” he said. 

“The police manning these sites will be looking 
for unregistered and unroadworthy cars, 
unlicensed drivers, as well as performing 
random breath tests. 

“Sunbury has recently had a problem with 
residential burglaries and theft of and from 
vehicles, so we will also have some crews 
doing foot patrols in car parks and at the local 
shopping centre.” 


The successful operation saw not only a 
number of offenders arrested and charged 
but also only two volume crime offences 
reported over a three-day period. 

Police at the ANPR sites were busy, with a 
number of people detected with outstanding 
warrants and traffic offences. This included 
22 unlicensed drivers, 16 unregistered vehicles 
and one stolen vehicle. 

ORU police also assisted with tracking down 
offenders wanted on warrants and for unsolved 
crimes. These offenders were targeted and 
arrested. They also conducted 20 firearms 
compliance checks. 

Sen Sgt Darke said the results spoke 
for themselves. 

“We assisted the local police with extra manpower 
on the ground in the Sunbury area and we got 
excellent results,” he said. 

“This is what the Days of Action are all about 
and we are committed to them for the rest of 
the year.” 

During other Days of Action, ORU police have 
assisted with tracking down offenders from active 
forensic files, where DNA or fingerprints from a 
crime scene have been linked to an offender. 

They also do bail checks, ensuring offenders 
are meeting their bail conditions. 

“We help ensure people are complying with their 
bail conditions,” Sen Sgt Darke said. 

“This means knowing an offender is supposed 
to be at home at say 10am, turning up on their 
doorstep and checking. If they are not home, 
they are breaching their bail.” 

The ORU and its team does not just focus on 
Days of Action. It was set up in 2009 to create a 
highly visible and highly trained police response 
to deal with public safety, road policing and crime 
issues as extra resources for police stations and 
incidents across the state. 


“The ORU was formed following the Black 
Saturday bushfires,” A/lnsp Markakis said. 

“Its aim is to provide a large body of resources 
that Victoria Police can draw upon in responding 
to future emergency incidents.” 

ORU members also provide specialist support 
to local police for major events, such as crowd 
control, road closures, perimeter security, 
monitoring of alcohol, drugs and offensive 
weapons and traffic management. 

“There are so many events or incidents that 
the ORU might be called out to assist with,” 
A/lnsp Markakis said. 

“Over the years we have attended events including 
music festivals, markets, sporting events, street 
parades, dance parties, rallies, concerts and other 
community celebrations.” 

The ORU are often called to big scale incidents. 
Recent ones include the Metropolitan Remand 
Centre riots in Ravenhall, the United Patriots 
Front Anti-Mosque rallies in Bendigo and the 
Finks outlaw motorcycle gang national run in Yea. 

It is also deployed interstate when needed. This 
has included the G20 Leaders Summit in Brisbane, 
US President Barrack Obama's visit to Darwin 
and the 2010-11 Queensland Floods. 


Images Action stations 

01 ORU police ran an ANPR site in Sunbury. 
02 Police are briefed before heading out on 
a Day of Action. 
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Const Lincoln and Sgt Simon talk to a local 
teen at the Morwell skate park. 


Ldg Sen Const Bennett talks to Luke 
Haustorfer who joined her for the Flinders trek. 


Const Lincoln and Sgt Simon with 
Mia, 6, and Jacob, 9, at Commercial 
Road Primary School. 
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Morwell police are always ready to 
engage with the community, even 
if it involves a gruelling adventure 
in the outback. 

Walking in the wilderness for eight days in the 
company of a couple of guides, secondary 
teachers and nine boisterous teens pushed 
Morwell Police Station’s Leading Senior 
Constable Jeni Bennett to her limits. 

Ldg Sen Const Bennett is a Youth Resource 
Officer (YRO) and has been a police officer 
for 30 years. 

In her role she encounters children with minimal 
support networks, who have come to the 
attention of police due to dysfunction, drug 
and alcohol abuse, and crime. 

Last year, Ldg Sen Const Bennett was given 
the opportunity to connect with a group of 
young people from the Latrobe Valley who 
were invited to take part in a 100 kilometre 
trek in South Australia's Flinders Ranges. 

Dubbed Operation Flinders, the program is 
designed to help at-risk teenagers make positive 
life choices by taking them out of their comfort 
zone and putting them in environments where 
they are forced to overcome challenges. 

Ldg Sen Const Bennett was the only woman 
and police officer on the trek. 

“I made it okay physically and pushed my way 
through, but it was incredibly challenging,” 
she said. 

“We had to carry our own water, sleep on the 
ground, walk on rocky unstable ground and 
climb mountains. Our mobile phones and 
electronics were also confiscated. 

“There were points when some of the kids would 
sit down in the middle of nowhere and refuse to 
walk any further. We spent hours encouraging 
them to keep going.” 


Conditions were hot and dry, but at night the 
temperature dropped and the group were left 
to nurse their blisters while munching on 
kangaroo tail stew. 

“Everyone's limits were tested but the kids looked 
after me,” Ldg Sen Const Bennett said. 

“My goal was to build a rapport with them to 
prevent them getting into trouble at home. This 
rapport is important to give people confidence 
to come to police when they have an issue. 

“I'm more like a mum to some of the kids that 
I work with. When I speak to them one-on-one 
and spend time with them their behaviour 
tends to change for the better.” 

Ldg Sen Const Bennett's positive influence on 
young locals supports her uniform counterparts 
who are responding to and preventing crime. 

Constable Michelle Lincoln, who also works 
at Morwell, said although policing could be 
challenging it was incredibly rewarding and 
morale at the station was high. 

“It's a hard fight, this battle we have with drugs 
and family violence, but we really stick together 
and support each other and the community,” 
she said. 

Family violence is one of the bigger issues 
confronting police in the area. In the past six 
months there have been two family violence- 
related murders involving elderly couples. 

The impact of such incidents is significant for 
the community, which is why the station's 
Family Violence Unit ensures police look after 
victims and holds perpetrators to account. 

“If we respond to a family violence incident it's 
our responsibility to follow up with victims and 
connect them with support services. We also 
have a pretty good strike rate with some of our 
more serious offenders getting jail time,” Const 
Lincoln said. 


The station's Crime Investigation Unit, Divisional 
Intelligence Unit, Divisional Tasking Unit, Crime 
Scene Services and Prosecutions Unit all play a 
role in tackling family violence with stakeholders. 

There are five Department of Health and Human 
Services (DHHS) staff at the station, allowing 
stronger collaboration and intelligence sharing. 

Sergeant Mick Simon has been at the busy 24- 
hour Morwell Police Station for 18 months after 
several years at Pakenham. 

He said working at a country station was 
different to city policing. 

“It’s busy and diverse. There’s a lot going on and 
it's a very big area to cover. On top of that I'm 
trying to get to know the locals,” he said. 

Sgt Simon and Const Lincoln are involved in a 
monthly education program where police visit 
local schools. 

“Our presentations vary depending on their age 
but cover everything from stranger danger to 
social media awareness,” he said. 

“It's important for the kids to be able to engage 
with us in a fun and safe environment.” 

The school program, like the Flinders Ranges 
trek, promotes positive partnerships between 
police and the community. 

“They need to know we are here to help and 
they can call us if they need police assistance,” 
Const Lincoln said. 

“Everything we do is about making the community 
safe. If we can make a difference in people's 
lives, whether on the road or in the classroom, 
we're doing our jobs.” 


Image Out and about 

01 Const Lincoln and Sgt Simon walk along 
Tarwin Street in Morwell's shopping precinct. 
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Morwell police work with local businesses 
to stop antisocial behaviour. 


Divisional Tasking Unit's Detective Senior 
Constable Ash Thwaites compares notes 
on a current investigation with Sgt Simon. 


Const Lincoln patrols the area around Morwell 
railway station. 
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CRIME 


“We tried to pull the shelf from 
the wall but it wouldn’t budge so 
we started ripping it open with a 
baton and found a woman sitting 
on a ledge inside a wall cavity.” 
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Police hold a Seaford brothel operator to account 
after a search uncovered the lengths taken to 
conceal illegal activities. 


A woman sits silently in the dark 
with her hands neatly folded on her 
lap. She is in a small cramped space, 
which is barely big enough to fit a 
chair. It is a hot summer day and 
the only exit is a hidden door that 
locks from the inside. 

Outside she can hear the muffled voices of police 
and immigration officers talking to her boss. 
They are searching the premises following a 
tip-off about illegal sex workers. 

It's not the first time authorities received 
information about the brothel. 

A few days earlier police had inspected the same 
property after receiving information from an 
anonymous caller, but an extensive search left 
them empty handed. 

A second call provided police with more clues 
about where a woman had been hiding 
prompting them to return to the brothel and 
focus their attention on the upstairs laundry. 

The Sex Industry Coordination Unit’s (SICU) 
Acting Senior Sergeant Richard Farrelly was 
at both searches of the property. 

His unit is responsible for identifying illegal 
activity in the sex industry to protect vulnerable 
people from exploitation and coordinate and 
facilitate information and intelligence sharing 
between stakeholders. 

A/Sen Sgt Farrelly said they thoroughly searched 
the brothel paying particular attention to the 
laundry, checking cupboards, shelves and 
washing machines. 

“We had information a woman had been concealed 
in a laundry medicine cabinet the last time we 
conducted the search,” he said. 

“The brothel owner happily showed us through 
the premises and held the door for us when 
we checked the laundry. 

“We didn't find anything and he tried to usher 
us out while holding the door with his foot but 
something didn't seem right so I insisted that 
he go first. 

“After 20 years of policing you develop a bit 
of a sense when something is a bit off and his 
behaviour was suspicious, something wasn't 
adding up.” 


Reluctantly, the owner left the laundry allowing 
police to look behind the door where they found 
a medicine cabinet stocked with mouth wash, 
air freshener and cups. 

On closer inspection A/Sen Sgt Farrelly could 
see the items were stuck to the shelves. 

“I felt a warm gust of air coming from underneath 
the cabinet and found concealed hinges on one 
side of the unit. At the time the owner acted 
surprised and said he didn't know what it was,” 
A/Sen Sgt Farrelly said. 

“We tried to pull the shelf from the wall but it 
wouldn't budge so we started ripping it open 
with a baton and found a woman sitting on a 
ledge inside a wall cavity.” 

It was revealed that she had been working in 
Australia as a sex worker and was in breach 
of her visa conditions. 

The woman was taken to the Maribyrnong 
Immigration Detention Centre and voluntarily 
returned to China, her home country. 

Through a translator the woman alleged the 
brothel owner had picked her up from the airport 
when she arrived in Australia and that she had 
been living at his place or the brothel ever since. 

Police were concerned the woman may have 
been in debt bondage, a common indicator of 
human trafficking, but she would not provide 
details on how she came to be in Australia, or 
sign a written statement. 

A/Sen Sgt Farrelly said it was difficult to prove 
exploitation had occurred if a person was 
unwilling or too scared to cooperate with police. 

“This woman was in a situation where police 
intervention was clearly needed. She was working 
in an industry where she needed protection from 
people who may be exploiting her,” he said. 

“The fact that we found her hidden in a wall, she 
was unwilling to cooperate with police, did not 
have a place of residence, didn't speak English 
and she wasn’t necessarily free to leave were a 
real concern. 

“Language can be a real barrier too, particularly 
if a brothel operator speaks to their workers in 
another language and we don’t know what they 
are saying. 

“We try to take a translator with us when we 
conduct planned brothel inspections but this 
is not always possible and many workers have 


already been coached on what to say if police 
or immigration officers speak to them. 

“They may have been threatened or told that 
their families at home are in danger if they talk.” 

Without a signed statement from the woman 
found in the wall, police were unable to pursue 
criminal charges against the Seaford brothel 
owner and his wife, the manager. 

Police took the case to Consumer Affairs 
Victoria for a review of the brothel licence and 
the Victorian Civil and Administrative Tribunal 
(VCAT) found they were in breach of their licence 
conditions under the Sex Work Act 1994. VCAT 
cancelled the wife's brothel manager approval 
and fined her husband, the owner, $65,000. 

While the brothel remained open, the medicine 
cabinet was removed and the hole in the wall 
plastered over. 

The brothel is also under tighter scrutiny to 
ensure it complies with licence conditions. 

“It highlights how important it is for police to 
always be looking a little deeper because you 
never know what you may find,” A/Sen Sgt 
Farrelly said. 

“It also shows the importance of working with 
stakeholders and having a multi-agency response.” 


To report suspected illegal brothel 
activity contact SICU on 9628 7191. 
To report human trafficking contact the 
Australian Federal Police on 131237. 


/ 

Image Secret cavity 

01 The concealed space where the woman 
was hiding. 
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UNCOVERING 

THE IDDEN 

CRIME _ 


Elder abuse is usually a hidden 
crime, with parents reluctant to 
report their abusive children or 
relatives to police. But Victoria 
Police is calling on anyone who 
identifies abuse to come forward 
to help those suffering. 


A 75-year-old woman lives with her 50-year-old 
daughter. The daughter has a drug habit and if 
she didn't live with her mother would be on the 
streets. The mother is disabled so can't get out 
to do her shopping and gives her daughter her 
bank card each week to get the groceries. 

In just a few weeks, the mother's savings are all 
gone. Her daughter has done the shopping, but 
also helped herself to thousands of dollars. 

This scenario is one of many types of abuse 
perpetrated against elderly relatives. 

Priority Communities Division’s Superintendent 
Charles Allen said elder abuse was extremely 
under reported. 

“Elder abuse can consist of financial, physical, 
sexual or psychological abuse and neglect, and 
is family violence,” he said. 

“It is extremely under reported. It would mean 
parents having to report their own child or 
family member to police. This can ruin 
relationships, it can make them feel ashamed 
or like they have failed as a parent and would 
often mean having to throw their children out 
on the street. 


“This does not mean they should be subjected 
to abuse so police and other agencies have a 
responsibility to respond and take action, be it 
through the criminal or family violence process. 

“It is such a complex crime and it takes patience 
and application from police.” 

There is no current Australian data on elderly 
abuse, but Supt Allen said data on overseas 
communities with similar demographics to 
Victoria suggests 14 per cent of the population 
aged over 65 will suffer some form of elder abuse. 

“Based on the last Census, that would mean more 
than 170,000 elderly Victorians are the victims 
of abuse,” he said. 

Supt Allen said while about 90 per cent of 
cases of elder abuse were committed by an 
adult relative, it can also occur with carers 
in the home or in a facility. 

Croydon Family Violence Unit's Sergeant Brett 
Shalders recently ran a proactive operation, 
named Operation Elder, focusing on victims 
of elder abuse. 
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"Elder abuse can consist of financial, 
physical, sexual or psychological abuse 
and neglect, and is family violence.” 


'We had just noticed that the figures for family 
violence involving elderly victims were starting 
to rise, so thought it might be time to do 
something proactive about it,” he said. 

For three days, Sgt Shalders' team of eight police 
and two analysts dropped in unannounced on 
known elderly abuse victims, many with their 
abusive adult child still living with them. They 
visited 58 premises. 

'People may not be aware that you can actually 
have an intervention order (IVO) against 
someone living in your own home,” he said. 

‘Conditions of that IVO are specialised and a 
breach of that IVO would be committing abuse 
against their parent. 

'Elderly people are often frail and easily isolated 
so they often become victims.” 

Sgt Shalders said most victims were very happy 
to see police checking in on them. 

'In most cases we went in and had a chat with 
the parent or parents, they were thrilled to see 
us. Sometimes the adult child was also there, 
they were generally happy to see us. Our role 
is to support the family.” 


Disappointingly, there were nine cases of 
continuing elder abuse. Of those, one was for 
breaching an IVO, another for false imprisonment 
and serious assault and three for neglect and 
controlling abuse. Four arrests were made. 

Sgt Shalders shared some examples of the 
abuse uncovered through the operation. 

One disabled elderly lady was living with her 
two adult sons. They made her sleep on the 
couch covered in cat faeces, the house was 
a mess and she was not looked after. 

Another seriously ill woman was pushed out 
of her own home by her adult daughter, who 
was growing drugs in the house. 

And an adult who would buy the weekly groceries 
but then control the items given to their parents. 

Leading Senior Constable Peter Moody was part 
of the operation and said it was a success. 

“Nobody expects that their children will treat them 
this way in their final years of life,” he said. 

“But the sad thing is, in many of these cases, the 
parents viewed their abusive situation as being 
a better alternative to living alone.” 


Ldg Sen Const Moody said the victims were 
thrilled with the proactive response. 

“We were amazed at the level of happiness from 
the victims, that we were there to drop in, say 
hello and listen to any of their concerns.” 

Sgt Shalders said while victims rarely reported 
being abused by their children, other people 
close to them can and should speak up. 

“It might be your elderly neighbour you see 
living in squalor, or you might notice someone 
from your bowls club or golf club or RSL who 
has become withdrawn and not themselves. 

“If you have concerns, please ring your local 
police station.” 


Image Showing concern 

01 Police sit down with elderly victims of abuse. 


Editorial: Janae Houghton 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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WITH THE FOOTBALL SEASON WELL UNDERWAY, POLICE LIFE SPOKE TO 
SOME OF VICTORIA POLICE'S SPORTS LEGENDS TO FIND OUT HOW THEY 
GOT TO BE ON TOP AND HOW SPORT IS A GOOD FIT IN THE ORGANISATION 


Twenty-five framed portraits hang in a hallway at the 
Victoria Police Centre. They represent the organisation’s 
sporting elite and recently expanded to include Chief 
Examiner Stephen McBurney. 

Each frame tells a story. Faces caught in jubilation or steely determination - 
footballers, swimmers, basketballers, cricketers, even wood choppers have 
found their place in history, making up Victoria Police’s Sports Hall of Fame. 

Mr McBurney said he was shocked when told about his induction. 

“I never thought they would consider including me as an umpire. To be 
thought worthy of the nomination when looking at the achievements of 
other inductees was a real honour,” he said. 

Mr McBurney umpired more than 400 Australian Football League (AFL) 
games, including four grand finals, and was named the All Australian 
Umpire twice. 

He remembers his first AFL game between Hawthorn and Brisbane at 
Waverley Park in 1995 and how close he came to being a one-time-only 
AFL umpire. 

“It’s tradition that first game umpires open the match with the centre 
bounce but as the match got closer I got nervous and had recurring 
nightmares that the ball would bounce into my head,” he said. 

While the ball didn't hit him, Mr McBurney did not have his best game. 

He incorrectly paid four 50-metre penalties. 

The following week he got a second chance to umpire a Sydney versus 
Geelong nail-biter in Sydney. In the last minute of the game he paid a free 
kick to Gary Ablett senior, a decision that ultimately decided the game. 

“Walking off the ground after the match fans were throwing cans at us 
and booing. I was agonising over whether I had made the right call,” 

Mr McBurney said. 


Days later Mr McBurney saw a tape recording of the match confirming 
he made the right decision and sealing his future as an AFL umpire. 

AFL umpires train six days a week, 11 months a year and work most 
weekends. Mr McBurney managed these demands while working as an 
Examiner at Victoria Police's Office of the Chief Examiner from 2008. 

“I was very fortunate Victoria Police afforded me the flexibility to umpire, 
allowing me to work four days a week,” Mr McBurney said. 

“There were many parallels in my work on the field and in the office. 

Both roles are incredibly unpopular and required me to make decisions 
under pressure. Remaining independent while also maintaining good 
communication was important. 

“It's funny how much they crossed over. I remember questioning a witness 
and when I finished he asked me why I was so hard on Carlton. Umpiring 
helped me develop relationships and build a rapport with witnesses.” 

Last year Mr McBurney mentored aspiring female umpires as the AFL's female 
umpire pathway coach and he umpires high school football on weekends. 

Boroondara Police Station’s Sergeant Deanne Butler became a hall of 
famer three years ago and is one of only a handful of women inducted. 

“It's one of my greatest achievements,” she said. 

Sgt Butler played point guard in the Women's National Basketball League 
(WNBL) for 13 seasons and represented Australia in the Opals National 
Basketball team in the 2005 FIBA Oceania Women’s Championships. 

She also played for Soller in Spain and Famila Schio in Italy, where her team 
won the European Cup and the Italian National Championships in 2007. 

Her sports legacy also extended to multiple basketball leagues at home, 
all while holding a full-time job as a police officer from the age of 19. 

“I had completed a two-year training program at the Australian Institute 
of Sport and wasn't ready for university. I decided to join the police after 
getting advice from officers I knew through basketball,” she said. 
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“When playing in the WNBL, I would work night shifts so I could play 
weekends. My time management skills really developed.” 

Sgt Butler recalls packing seven bags at the start of the week for training 
sessions and also spent years touring with the police basketball club. 

“I remember thinking ‘I’m so tired I can't do this’, but it never crossed my 
mind to give one away. When I was given the chance to play in Europe 
everyone thought I was on holidays but it was a full-time job,” she said. 

“We trained seven days a week and I had to learn different languages 
because my coaches didn't speak English. I didn’t get the chance to sleep 
in or walk around Rome.” 

Sgt Butler retired from basketball, but was unable to give it away entirely. 
She now coaches in her spare time and said her sporting skills were 
transferable to policing. 

“There have been a lot of parallels - getting people to work in a team, 
working in a diverse environment and dealing with pressure,” she said. 

“As a sergeant and coach I'm dealing with different personalities and need 
them to be accountable to get results, developing a strong team culture 
is part of that. 

“It's my role to push people to do their best. 

“A healthy lifestyle, especially with shift work, is really important. It's easy 
to get stuck because of mental and physical exhaustion but often people 
who look after themselves have longevity in their careers and are able to 
better cope with stressful situations.” 

Victoria Police has dozens of sports clubs and tournaments like the Victoria 
Police and Emergency Services Games where police can show their skills. 

Victoria Police's Amateur Sports and Welfare Society president Deputy 
Commissioner Andrew Crisp said sports clubs, like non-sporting clubs 
in the organisation, promote health and wellbeing. 


“Sports and social clubs give staff an outlet away from work and other 
activities. For me, I like to go to the gym to clear my head,” he said. 

“It’s so important to have other outlets. People with a healthy body 
and mind are in a position to do a better job. 

“A lot of our clubs do fantastic work in the community and want 
to engage with people and promote Victoria Police.” 

DC Crisp said the organisation enjoys celebrating the success 
of its clubs, athletes and high achievers. 

“The Hall of Fame recognises the outstanding performance and 
contribution of our staff in sports. They are fantastic ambassadors 
and show what can be achieved.” 


“Walking off the ground after the match 
fans were throwing cans at us and booing. 
I was agonising over whether I had made 
the right call.” 


Image Fit for the job 

01 Sgt Butler, DC Crisp and Mr McBurney 
are passionate about sport. 


Editorial: Jane McCubbin 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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REVEREND 
JIM PILMER 

Reflecting on his 20-year career, retired 
Victoria Police Chaplain Reverend Jim 
Pilmer remains passionate about providing 
spiritual care to those who need it. 

Rev Pilmer has helped support the policing 
family through some of its most challenging 
and rewarding times. 


Whether presiding over a police funeral, wedding 
or baptism, or offering spiritual guidance to police 
in the aftermath of tragedy, Rev Pilmer has been 
a source of comfort and reassurance. 

In his time at Victoria Police, Rev Pilmer 
conducted funerals for many police, including 
eight members who were killed in the line of duty. 

He recalled the deaths of Sergeant Gary Silk 
and Senior Constable Rod Miller when they were 
gunned down during an ambush in Moorabbin. 

“When you see deaths like those of Gary and 
Rod there is personal and organisational grief,” 
he said. 


“Deaths in the line of duty are the most challenging. 
It’s something a chaplain has to deal with. It can 
have a tremendous impact on a unit or station 
and generates a lot of different reactions. 

“It’s a matter of restoring people’s hope. You 
have to stick with people and follow up with 
them over time. I never wanted to give people 
the impression that their pastoral care had 
come to an end. Real healing comes from 
feeling valued.” 

Rev Pilmer supported police during the Monash 
University shootings, Kerang train crash, Burnley 
Tunnel collision and Black Saturday bushfires. 

He also provided counsel to police and victims 
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when four-year-old Darcey Freeman died after 
her father threw her off the West Gate Bridge 
and when the three Farquharson brothers 
drowned after their father drove their car into 
a Winchelsea dam. 

“I've always been a believer in chaplains being 
present with police at major incidents, you've 
seen what they've seen, so later on when 
you call or visit the station you're not talking 
theoretically,” he said. 

“I can identify with the sights, sounds and smells 
of trauma. It helps create a bond because you 
understand the experience of those at the scene. 


“I've always been a believer 
in chaplains being present 
with police at major incidents, 
you’ve seen what they’ve seen, 
so later on when you call or 
visit at the station you’re not 
talking theoretically.” 


“It's also important to offer care to secondary 
victims to help take the pressure off police. 

I was able to usher people away from a scene 
allowing the police to do their jobs.” 

His relationship with Cindy Gambino, the mother 
of the Farquharson boys, continued well after 
their deaths, attending court hearings and even 
presiding over her wedding a few years later. 

“I was a representative of the police force, but 
was also there to walk with her. It was a way 
to show police were concerned and cared.” 

Rev Pilmer provided care to people regardless of 
their religious or spiritual beliefs and helped to 
establish an inter-faith police chaplaincy program. 

“I saw the police chaplaincy as a pastoral role, 

I was there to look after the person and see 
if there was anything I could do for them, 
regardless of whether they had a religious 
background or none at all,” he said. 

“In my experience trauma is not only emotional 
and physical but also spiritual. 

“As a police chaplain I looked after police and their 
families and was available to them 24 hours a day.” 

After retiring as Senior Chaplain in 2008, Rev 
Pilmer returned to work part-time providing 
support to the Major Collision Investigation 
Unit and Homicide Squad. He retired at the 
end of last year and is now writing a small 
book on providing pastoral care to emergency 
service responders. 

“There is amazing goodwill and inherent goodness 
in the police force. You can't do what I've done 
and not respect police members and their families.” 


SERVICE HISTORY 

1995 

Appointed as Victoria Police 

Senior Chaplain and established 
the organisation's chaplaincy 
network 

2002 

Made a life member of 

The Police Association 

2003 

Awarded Churchill Fellowship 
to study aspects of religious 
diversity related to operational 
policing 

2006 

Appointed Chaplain to the 

2006 Commonwealth Games 

and coordinator of the Multi¬ 
faith Religious Centre at the 
Parkville Village and awarded 
the Public Service Medal in the 
Queen's Birthday Honours list 

2007 

Composed words to the official 
Police Valour Hymn 

2008 

Retired 

2008-2015 Returned to Victoria Police 
as a part-time Chaplain 
offering support to the Major 
Collision Investigation Unit 
and Homicide Squad 


Visit policecareer.vic.gov.au to find 
out how you can enjoy a varied career 
with Victoria Police. 


Editorial: Jane McCubbin 
Photography: Craig Sillitoe 
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DANNIELLE O’KEEFE 

THE SINGING DETECTIVE 


Detective Leading Senior Constable 
Dannielle O’Keefe is the very definition 
of a renaissance woman. 

An investigator with the Criminal Proceeds Squad, 
Det Ldg Sen Const O'Keefe balances a demanding 
professional life, seizing the assets from offenders 
convicted of serious and organised crime, with a 
career as a mezzo-soprano with the Australian 
International Opera Company (AIOC) and Lyric 
Opera Melbourne. 

Police Life caught up with her following a four- 
week tour of China with the AIOC. 

“It was a fabulous experience performing the role 
of Cherubino in Mozart's Le nozze di Figaro to 
audiences across China,” she said. 

So how did Det Ldg Sen Const O'Keefe become 
a singing detective? 

“I completed a Bachelor of Commerce at Deakin 
University in the ‘90s and then worked for a 
time as an accountant. I soon realised it wasn't 


for me. I wanted meaningful work where I was 
able to serve the community and make a difference,” 
she said. 

“I joined Victoria Police in 1999, working uniform 
at Glen Waverley and Warrnambool, before being 
promoted to detective in Crime in 2004. Since 
then, I have worked in various squads including 
Armed Crime and Arson and Explosives. 

“But I always loved to sing. 

“As a child I attended the Johnny Young Talent 
School and went on to contemporary and 
gospel music. A voice teacher introduced me 
to classical music in my 20s and that really 
changed my focus. 

“I studied classical voice and went on to complete 
a Bachelor of Music while working full-time 
and performing. 

“I now work part-time investigating the asset 
holdings of those involved in serious and organised 
crime and training others to do the same. 


“It's valuable and satisfying work because it deprives 
criminals of the benefit of their offending and, in 
certain cases, assists with compensating victims.” 

Det Ldg Sen Const O'Keefe sings every day, 
performs numerous operas per year, chamber 
music concerts and corporate events. 

“There may come a time when I have to choose 
between my career at Victoria Police and my 
love for music... but not just yet.” 


An expo for women interested in a career 
in policing will be held in Glen Waverley 
on Saturday, 16 July. To register, or find out 
more, visit the events section of the Victoria 
Police Recruitment Facebook page at 
facebook.com/VictoriaPoliceRecruitment 
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Not 7 orgotten 


National Police Remembrance Day 
is on 29 September to allow the 
community to pay respect to police 
who have died on duty. Victoria Police 
recently honoured two police who 
were killed on the job 40 years ago. 

Detective Sergeant John Henry Hodge and 
Senior Constable Kevin John Laube died while 
on duty in isolated incidents 40 years ago. 

Victoria Police paid tribute to the two in 
separate ceremonies recently. 

Det Sgt Hodge's widow, five sons and only 
surviving sister were invited to the Victoria 
Police Academy earlier this year. 

Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton 
posthumously presented them with Det Sgt 
Hodge's Victoria Police Star, a medal awarded 
to police killed or seriously injured on duty. 


Less than a week later, Sen Const Laube also 
died while on duty. 

His memory was honoured during a Blue Ribbon 
Foundation plaque dedication at the Somerville 
Police Complex earlier this year. 

Sen Const Laube died when a car unexpectedly 
pulled out in front of his police motorbike on 
Coolart Road in Somerville on 3 March, 1976. 

Southern Metro Region's Inspector Shayne 
Pannell said the organisation was committed 
to ensuring police killed in the line of duty 
were remembered. 

“It is important for all members to remember 
fallen colleagues,” he said. 

“It was felt the Somerville complex was a fitting 
location for the plaque because it is at the same 
intersection where Sen Const Laube died.” 

A posthumous Victoria Police Star will be sent 
to Sen Const Laube's son later in the year. 


Det Sgt Hodge was driving to the police station 
after a night shift in Drouin, on 25 February, 1976. 
His car ran off the Princes Highway and rolled 
down an embankment where it remained for 
some time. Det Sgt Hodge could not be revived. 


Images Remembering the fallen 

01 Sen Const Laube. 

02 Det Sgt Hodge. 
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A NEW ROLE 
A STRONGER TEAM 

“The Police Custody Officer role can be very challenging 
at times, but for someone like myself who is very active, 

I couldn’t think of another role that I’d wish to do,” 

PCO Kane Tisler 


Police Custody Officers (PCOs) are now being deployed in police 
stations across Victoria and play an important part in helping free up 
valuable police resources. 

If you have the discipline and determination to provide vital support 
to your community and want to enjoy excellent employee benefits 
and a secure career, apply now to be part of the Victoria Police team. 

For more information visit policecareer.vic.gov.au/pco 
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